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teaching was largely individual or given to a group at a
time by one of the mistresses, while the other gathered
round her the remaining girls for " une conversation
interessante et polie." It was at these gatherings that the
social life of the school was largely formed. Conversation
was always preluded by some well-chosen reading, and
when we are tempted to find in early plans of study a
dearth of prescribed texts, we must remember these daily
gatherings as well as the fact that meals were taken in
silence to the accompaniment of some book of travel or
some interesting biography. These supplied plenty of
matter for conversation. Moreover, many of the mis-
tresses, like Mother de Charbonnel, had had interesting
experiences, and were sometimes to be coaxed into telling
stories. At the approach of the great feast days the children
would learn something of their history and spirit so as to
be able to enter intelligently into the symbolism of their
rites.
To the studies outlined above we must add half an
hour's religious instruction, and the hours of walk or
recreations. On ordinary days balle-brule'e, balle-au-camp,
flags, and other traditional pastimes would group the girls
round their mistresses in the convent garden, while holidays
would disperse them all over the property in elaborately
planned expeditions of Chasseur or Cache-Cache. It would
be tempting to describe the intricacies of these games.
The latter is not the mere haphazard " hide and seek " of
the English schoolboys ; the former is minutely described
by Helene Masalska in her diary, but neither must detain
us here.
Neither must we linger over the details of school life,
already so clearly defined and so easy to link up with the
schools of the past. The fifty-one penstonnairts pay 600